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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


he Sixth Joint Meeting of the present Session will be held 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Wednesday, 15th March, at 
7.30 p.m., when a paper with the following title will be read by 
MR. C. C. FAGG: ‘“‘REGIONAL SURVEYS AND THE PUBLIC 
Lrprary.”’ 

So far as Public Libraries are concerned, Mr. Fagg’s paper will open 
up a new subject, and that a most interesting one. As the name suggests, 
a ‘‘ regional survey’ is a survey of a region usually co-terminus with the 
boundaries of some particular administrative area such as a town or 
borough, in which everything concerning the geographical features of the 
region and lives of the people is taken into consideration and tabulated. 
The data thus made available is of a very valuable character sociologically, 
and the whole work is one in which the Public Library can co-operate with 
advantage to itself as well as to the promoters of the enterprise. Mr. Fagg 
has made a deep study of the subject, and the two associations are indebted 
to him for consenting to give them the benefits of his knowledge. 

Prior to the meeting light refreshments will be served, and there will 
be an exhibition of completed Survey maps of the Croydon district and the 
usual exhibition of best books of the month. 


Special Notice.—A London vacancy on the L.A.A. Council 
will be filled at this Meeting. Nominations must reach the 
Honorary Secretary not later than the previous day. 


THE WEST OF SCOTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 


The Sixth Meeting of the Session will be held at Langside 
District Library, Sinclair Drive, Langside, Clasgow, on Wednes- 
day, 15th March, at 7.30 p.m, (instead of Thursday, 16th March, 
as previously announced). 
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Mr. Edgar H. Parsons, Librarian of Langside District 
Library, will preside, and a paper entitled, ‘‘ Lisrary Work IN 
THE NORTHERN Counties ’”’ will be read by MR. PERCY E. 
BLACKWELL, Librarian of Gorbals District Library, Glasgow. 


EDITORIAL. 


The British Museum.—In response to a request for informa- 
tion, we have received the following notice :—‘‘ In accordance 
with the decision of His Majesty’s Government, the exhibition 
galleries of the British Museum (Bloomsbury) and certain of 
the galleries at the Natural History Museum will be closed to the 
public on and after Wednesday, March Ist. The Reading Room 
(including the Newspaper Room) will remain open to ticket- 
holders as before, except that from March 6th it will be closed 
at 5 p.m. instead of 7 p.m., until further notice. The Room 
will be closed for cleaning, as usual, on March Ist to 4th. 

The Students’ Room of the Department of Manuscripts will 
remain open so long as sufficient staff is available for its service. 
Due notice will be given if it should be found necessary to close 
the Room, in which case arrangements will be made for the 
supply of Mss. in the North Library for the use of such students 
as may satisfy the Director that they are engaged in studies of 
serious importance. The Students’ Rooms of the other Depart- 
ments at Bloomsbury will be closed. Applications for access for 
special reasons should be addressed to the Keeper of the Depart- 
ment concerned. 

The Photographic Studio will remain open under the usual 
conditions. The Students’ Rooms at the Natural History 
Museum will continue to be accessible to approved students. 
Particulars as to the galleries to be closed or kept open at the 
Natural History Museum will be announced later.’’ 

While we would not for an instant think of protesting 
against any measure which the Government may see fit to intro- 
duce in the national interest, we cannot but express regret that 
it has been found necessary to close the exhibition galleries of 
the Museum, and thereby to deprive thousands of so innocent 
and profitable a form of recreation and entertainment, as is pro- 
vided by a visit to the valuable and interesting collections housed 
there, to say nothing of the valuable educational asset which we 
shall lose for the time. 

The closing, or rather partial closing, of the Museum has 
already been used as an excuse for suggesting the closing down 
of public libraries, and as it is likely to be used again, we would 
ask our readers to correct a popular misapprehension, and to 
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make it known that the famous Reading Room is to remain open 
practically as usual. 

Judging from the fact that the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, which is administered by the Board 
of Education, is to remain open daily until 6 p.m. from the 
beginning of March, and that “‘ facilities are also given for study 
in one of the reading-rooms of the Library until 9.50 p.m. on 
Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays,’’ we are tempted to wonder 
whether even wiser reasons than ‘‘ Economy’’ have _ not 
prompted the authorities in coming to their decision. 

Librarians and Military Service.—We are sorry to see from 
a report of the Proceedings of the West Hartlepool Council that 
there are still a few people who imagine that a public library can 
be efficiently managed by a person possessing no special train- 
ing or qualifications. In the course of a debate on the decision 
of the military representatives to appeal against the Local 
Tribunal’s decision to transfer the deputy librarian to a later 
Derby group, one councillor said ‘‘ that he was not at all satis- 
fied that the conclusions to which the chairman of the library 
committee had arrived were justified. Did Councillor Hussey 
(the chairman) seriously mean to say that they had not one 
individual capable of filling the post should Mr. Clarke (the 
deputy librarian) go? He begged to doubt that. What par- 
ticular difficulty was there that nobody else could surmount”? ? 
We ought, perhaps, to say that the Chief Librarian of West 
Hartlepool was a member of His Majesty’s Forces at the out- 
break of war, and consequently had no alternative but to go 
when called up. In the circumstances, therefore, we think 
that the Local Tribunal was perfectly justified in putting back 
Mr. Clarke, he being the only member of the staff qualified to 
carry on the administration of a library which, we are told, 
‘‘ was being used better than ever it was.’’ At the moment of 
writing we do not know the decision of the Central Appeal 
Yribunal, which we await with much interest. 

Whatever the decision may be, however, we do not hesitate 
to say that no library can be efficiently and economically man- 
aged by an untrained man or woman, however keen that person’s 
interest may be. We sincerely trust, therefore, that every public 
library in the country which can justify its existence at all, will 
be allowed to retain at least one fully trained member of its staff 
as long as possible, preferably, of course, the Chief Librarian. 
Mr. Charlton Deas is acting as Honorary Librarian at West 
Hartiepool for the time being. 

Newark’s New Chief Librarian.—It is with much pleasure 
that we are able to announce that the Newark Library Com- 
mittee has been wise enough to follow the example of those 
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places noticed by us last month, by appointing a trained Chief 
Librarian forthwith in succession to Mr. Dallimore, who has 
gone to Darlington. Miss M. Gilbert, a sub-librarian of the 
Fulham Public Libraries, was invited to fill the position, which 
she has duly accepted. We congratulate the Library Committee 
and public of Newark upon the acquisition of so efficient a 
librarian as Miss Gilbert. It has been our pleasure to work 
professionally with her for some long time, and we are confident 
that she will be found to possess all those qualities which are 
looked for in the modern librarian. Our only regret is that Miss 
Gilbert’s departure from London necessitates her resignation 
from the L.A.A. Council, of which she has been a member since 
1912. Miss Gilbert has done a great deal of useful work for 
the Association in a quiet way, especially in connection with the 
Easter Schools and in the work of the Women’s Committee. 
We cordially wish her every success in her responsible position. 

The Library Association Register of Temporary Vacancies.— 
As a sequel to the letter from Mr. E. A. Peppiette, pub- 
lished in our columns last month, we are now able to make an 
official announcement in our advertisement pages which should 
immediately dispel any misapprehension that may have existed 
in the minds of some of our members, for we are assured that 
‘tall the names that appear suitable will be submitted 
without selection.”’ 

Chelienham.—As we go to press the interesting announce- 
ment comes to hand that the Borough of Cheltenham is to 
appoint a librarian and curator at a salary of £200. The news 
is distinctly encouraging to the profession, but we think that it 
would have shown far better taste on the part of the authorities 
if the words ‘‘ Applicants must be ineligible for military service ” 
had been omitted from the advertisement. 


L.A.A. ROLL OF HONOUR. 


Huddersfield: *IF. J. BoarpmMan (Royal Naval Division). 
Liverpool University: *E. A. Peppiette (10th (Scottish) 
Battalion, King’s (Liverpool) Regiment). 
* Member, L.A.A. 


By the death at the front on February 10th of Lance-Sergeant H. R. 
Hutcheson, 5th Battalion Cameronians (Scottish Rifles), the first loss has 
been incurred in the ranks of the large contingent of men from the staff 
of the Glasgow Public Libraries who have joined the colours. Mr. 
Hutcheson was an assistant librarian in the Mitchell Library for upwards of 
10 years, where by his quiet manner and effective attention to readers he 
made many friends. 
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By Tuos. A. Barnetr, University Library, Manchester. 


The question to which I propose to call your attention for a 
short time this evening is that of University Libraries and their 
arrangement. Though perhaps somewhat outside the sphere of 
the daily routine of many who are present to-night, I think it 
is of sufficient interest to justify our consideration. The im- 
portant part which arrangement plays in the successful working 
of any library is already generally recognised ; all recent develop- 
ments in library administration have been in the direction of 
making the books under our care more readily accessible. 

In so far as it applies to University libraries, the question 
of arrangement has already been the subject of a number of 
papers in library journals, but most of these have dealt with the 
problem from a restricted point of view—its relation to the 
further development of some particular library—and do not give 
a clear account of the general governing principles. 

As a general rule University Libraries are arranged upon 
one of two systems: the Departmental System, in which case 
the books are divided up into collections according to subject 
and housed in their respective departments in the University— 
that is, there are a number of independent libraries in the 
University instead of one general library; or else what I shall 
term the Seminar System, in which case there is one large 
central library, and a series of small seminar libraries. It is 
proposed in the present paper to examine the functions of a 
University and the demands which they make upon the library, 
and then, in the light of these, to endeavour to ascertain which 
of the two systems of arrangement is the more satisfactory. 

Generally speaking, the modern university has_ three 
principal functions. 

The first is the preparation of men and women for active 
life. One of the most essential qualifications for success in life 
is the power of discrimination—the ability to weigh the value 
of differing opinions—so that the university must provide for the 
strengthening of the reasoning faculties. 

The second is the dissemination of knowledge in all its 
branches. In this connection it should bring the student face to 
face with books and teach him how to read. ‘‘ All that the 
University can do for us,’’ said Carlyle, ‘‘ is still but that which 
the first school began doing, teach us to read.’’ All knowledge 
is regulated by reading. 


sé 


* A paper read before the North Western Branch of the L.A.A., 
22nd December, 1915. 
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Thirdly, there is the creation of knowledge. As the Vice- 
Chancellors of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Leeds, recently pointed out to the Committee on Public Retrench- 
ment, the education of undergraduates is not the only function 
of a university. One of the most important of recent develop- 
ments in the methods employed in university training is that 
the text-book is abandoned at an earlier stage and its place 
taken by personal research and investigation—the students not 
only learn, but becgme as it were co-workers with their pro- 
fessors. Then later, when they have completed their prescribed 
courses and obtained their degrees, many remain at the 
University for one or more years and pursue their work of re- 
search still further. Perhaps the most essential characteristic 
of the university of to-day, is research, and ‘‘ its very spirit 
is the spirit of independent thought work.’’ Most of their 
laboratories ‘‘ are engaged in the application of science to the 
industrial and commercial needs of the kingdom and empire.’ 

At the heart of every University there must be a large 
and well-equipped library. ‘‘ No organised system of  pro- 
gressive education can be maintained without constant access 
to books ’’—besides, a library is itself a magnificent educa- 
tional apparatus. It is there to supplement the instruction given 
in the class-room. Soon text-books fail and professors exhaust 
their little store of knowledge, so that both student and pro- 
fessor must continually resort to it. To the research student 
the library is indispensable ; unless he is able to ascertain exactly 
what has been accomplished by his predecessors, he will be for 
ever wasting his time upon problems already settled. In_ its 
range, therefore, the University Library must be encyclopedic— 
it must contain the standard works, at least, upon every phase 
of thought—and must be thoroughly up-to-date, the first 
authoritative account of every fresh discovery immediately finding 
a place upon its shelves. It must possess complete sets of all 
the leading literary and scientific journals and the transactions of 
the various learned societies, for in these notices of further 
advances in knowledge appear very often for the first time. 
These notices are indispensable to the research student ; he above 
all others must keep abreast of the times. ‘Then the library must 
also be fully equipped with the usual permanent works of refer- 
ence—encyclopzedias, dictionaries, both of language and subject, 
bibliographies, and indexes. The demand for bibliographies 
increases every day, the research student finds them of the 
utmost value. New workers are continually astonished at the 
enormous amount of work that has already been done in their 
own particular sphere. 
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But the possession of these important tools is not the only 
essential to the successful working of the library; much also 
depends upon the way in which they are displayed—it is essential 
that they shall always be readily accessible—and this is where 
the question of arrangement has to be taken into consideration. 
Preference must naturally be given to that method of arrange- 
ment, which enables a reader to get the books he requires in the 
least possible time and with the least amount of trouble. Let 
us therefore briefly examine the two systems and discover which 
of them is nearer the ideal. 

The advocates of the Departmental System of arrangement, 
i.e., the dividing up of the books into collections according to 
subject and the housing of them in their respective departments, 
base its claim to superiority upon four main points, namely : 


(a) That it secures greater freedom in the use of the 
books ; 

(b) that it minimises the risk of misplacement and loss ; 

(c) that it assures the personal aid of the professor in 
their use; and 

(d) that it places the books under the supervision of the 
one who is most interested in them—the pro- 
fessor—which the best interests of the library 
demand. 

On first thought these advantages appear considerable, but 
the arrangement is at the same time accompanied by several 
dangers. While it is essential to the professor and his staff to 
have certain books where they can lay their hands on them at 
any moment, there are also many books which are equally im- 
portant to the work of several departments. To make the refer- 
ence sections of the library of any real value this arrangement 
necessitates a considerable amount of duplication. The publi- 
cations of the various learned societies and sets of the leading 
periodicals clearly illustrate this; the different branches of 
knowledge overlap to such an extent as to make any rigid 
division impracticable. The psychology student often requires 
works in zoology and physics; the economy student requires 
works on history. Evolution is studied by biologists, sociologists, 
theologians, and so on. Then secondly, it is a very difficult 
matter to supervise the work of such libraries—situated so far from 
one another, often in separate buildings—without the appoint- 
ment of separate custodians and assistants, which means greatly 
increased expenditure ; and without proper supervision the risk 
of loss and misplacement instead of being slight tends rather to 


be great. Much, too, might be said as to the advisability or 
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otherwise of the departmental libraries being under the super- 
vision of the professors. Even if they possessed the necessary 
qualifications, most professors would be unable to devote the 
necessary amount of time to carry on the work successfully, 
while with such an arrangement there is always the possibility 
of a professor interested in some particular phase of his subject 
giving it undue prominence to the detriment of the subject as a 
whole. Again, in providing additional accommodation as the 
libraries grow, difficulties arise through the department buildings 
not being planned for library uses and large expenditures are 
often the result. 

With the Seminar system quite a different state of things 
exists. First of all there is the General Library. This is usually 
located in the centre of the University buildings, so as to be 
within easy reach of all departments. Here, carefully arranged 
upon the shelves and readily accessible are kept all those works 
which it is agreed are essential to the successful carrying on 
of all the branches of the University’s work. In numerous 
cases the buildings are so constructed as to allow of certain 
alcoves or rooms being allotted to particular subjects, thus en- 
abling a student to do his reading surrounded by the literature 
of the subject in which he is interested, and securing practically 
all that is claimed for the departmental arrangement—for pro- 
viding all the works on a particular subject are together, it makes 
but little difference where they are situated so long as they can 
easily be got at. Such a general library is also useful in so far 
as it unifies the various activities of the University. Students 
engaged in different fields of intellectual work here come into 
contact with one another and are helped to realise that they are 
each but a part of one great whole. It is only in such a library 
too, that a student can become acquainted with and learn to 
appreciate what is best in literature. 

Then secondly, there is a series of Seminar Libraries. In 
almost every department of a University there is a well equipped 
room set apart for the convenience, principally, of advanced 
students and those engaged upon research—a seminar as it is 
called—to which they can retire at their leisure and study with- 
out fear of interruption. In this room it is also customary for 
the professor to deliver his lectures in the advanced stages. A 
carefully selected collection of books has long been recognised as 
an essential part of the equipment of these rooms. The upkeep 
of these collections was formerly provided for by private sub- 
scription or special endowment, but nowadays it is customary 
for a special grant to be made for the purpose of purchasing 
such reference and text-books as are necessary for the current 
work of the department, and these are supplemented by the 
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** I hold every man a debtor to his profession, 
from the which, as men do of course seek to 
receive countenance and profit, so ought they 
of duty to endeavour themselves by way of 
amends to be a help and an ornament there- 
unto.’’-—Francis Bacon, Baron VERULAM. 
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The Library Assistants’ Association 
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stimulated individual effort towards increased efficiency; it has 





always urged the further development of the Public Library 
Movement; it has stood for better conditions and _ has 
claimed a STANDING FOR THE PROFESSION. At the 
moment the Association is extending its influences and work, and 
needs the support and co-operation of all who are qualified for 
Membership ; difficult problems lie ahead which can only be faced 
effectually by a strong Association. 


YOU CAN DO SOMETHING. 


You can quicken interest in your own vicinity. You can get 
new Members, or secure subscribers to ‘‘ THE LIBRARY 
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for your Association? And will you try now? Remember that 
the L.A.A. was established TWENTY YEARS AGO, and holds a 
recognized position. It is no new venture with its way to make. 
Any information you may need will be gladly supplied by the 
Hon. Secretary, BROMLEY PUBLIC LIBRARY, BRUNSWICK 
ROAD, POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
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transfer of duplicates of standard works from the General 
Library. 

These Seminar Libraries are under the direct control of 
the General Library, which supervises the purchasing, accession- 
ing, and cataloguing of the books—the responsibility for their 
safety alone resting with the department. In the selection of 
the books required, the librarian almost invariably solicits the 
assistance of the professors concerned, who submit suggestions 
as to the works most likely to be of service. The books, if 
approved, are then purchased along with those for the 
General Library. When they arrive they are accessioned, cata- 
logued and classified and dealt with in the usual way, a dupli- 
cate copy of each catalogue entry being made so that it is possible 
to ascertain exactly what books are accessible in the University 
by reference to the General Library Catalogue. 

The two things most essential to the successful working of 
Seminar Libraries are that they be kept within reasonable 
size and that they be under the direct control of the central 
authority. Once a book ceases to be in frequent use—and books, 
especially those upon scientific topics, are constantly going out 
of date and being superseded—it should not be allowed to remait 
in the Seminar, but should be returned to the General Library. 
Fifty up-to-date, standard works, placed by themselves upon 
the shelves in a department are much more useful to the practical 
worker than when mixed up with a hundred of an_ inferior 
quality. Then, too, if it be left to the professors to supervise 
the work of the libraries, the chances are they will be neglected 
and the best results not obtained; ihe professors being too fully 
occupied to be able to devote the necessary amount of time. 

Provided that everything is carried on systematically this 
arrangement of the University Library is capable of meeting all 
the demands that are likely to be made upon it. In all probability 
there will never be absolute uniformity in method of arrange- 
ment in University Libraries, as local conditions will invariably 
have to be taken into consideration. Where the departments 
of a University are situated at some considerable distance from 
one another, problems arise which require special consideration. 
But in the case of the ordinary University, where the depart- 
ments are all fairly easily within reach, rarely more than a few 
minutes from one another, it is difficult at present to conceive 
of anything more suitable and more efficient than the Seminar 
arrangement. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


FEBRUARY JOINT MEETING. 


The February Joint Meeting with the L.A. was held at the Church 
House, Great Smith Street, Westminster, on Wednesday evening, 9th 
February, 1916. There was an attendance of about thirty members and 
friends of the two Associations, and the chair was occupied by Mr. G. F. 
Barwick, B.A., Keeper of Printed Books, British Museum. 

Previous to the meeting visitors had the pleasure of examining an 
interesting exhibition of some of the rare books from the Church House 
Library. 

‘The minutes of the January meeting having been read and confirmed, 
the Chairman called upon Mr. E. W. Fletcher, the librarian, to read a paper 
on ‘* The Library of the Church House.” 

Mr. Fletcher dealt briefly with the history of the Church House and 
of the Library which has grown up with it. The Library might rightly be 
called a special library, consisting as it does mostly of theological and 
ecclesiastical works to the number of about 30,000 volumes and 10,000 
pamphlets. It also contains the Julian collection of hymn-books and works 
on hymnology, to the number of about 5,000 volumes or 6,000 separate 
items. ‘The books are housed in several rooms, but most of the standard 
works are shelved in the reading and writing rooms. There is a card 
catalogue of the general library in both author and classified forms, and 
a separate card catalogue of the hymnological collection. 

Mr. J. C. Willmer, of Day’s Library, then read his paper on ‘** The 
Commercial Library: Its Organization, Administration, and Service.’? He 
outlined the history of circulating libraries in London since 1740, and dealt 
at considerable length with the rules, conditions of membership, and func- 
tions of such libraries. In the course of his paper Mr. Willmer said that 
his experience had shown that libraries were never more necessary than 
they are to-day, and that they are never likely to have greater demands made 
upon them. This was due partly to the fact that people stayed at home more 
in the evening than in ordinary times. The circulating library existed for 
the purpose of supplying subscribers with all kinds of literature within 
reasonable limits, and it formed incidentally a useful channel for supplying 
the public libraries with good, clean copies of books at greatly reduced 
prices. The reader next gave a few brief administrative details, and con- 
cluded by quoting portions of several applications for positions to show 
what misconceptions many applicants have as to the qualifications required 
in a library assistant. 

In opening the discussion, Mr. Thorne (Poplar) congratulated Mr. 
Fletcher on his model short description of the Church House Library, and 
said that there was need for a more general knowledge and appreciation 
of such libraries as these. With regard to Mr. Willmer’s paper, Mr. 
Thorne wished that the writer had dealt with the practical details of the 
subject more fully: for instance, how much permanent stock did such a 
library carry? to what extent were new books added in response to the 
public demands; whether the ledger system of recording issues was in use 
or not, and so on. 

Mr. Wharton (British Museum) said that he had hoped to hear some- 
thing about the foreign circulating libraries, one or two of which were 
founded in the 18th century. 

Mr. Huck asked whether they still had the reading room at Day's 
which at one time constituted a feature of the circulating library. 

Mr. Marshall thought that the outstanding fact in the paper was that 
the subscription terms had not been advanced for two hundred years, and 
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yet they were asked why they were not able to produce better catalogues, 
while so much was expected for one guinea. He stood there not as a public 
librarian, but as one who thought that we ought to get proper rates for the 
service given. 

Miss Duménil (Hackney) asked what was the exact method of issuing, 
what hours were worked by the staff, and what salaries were paid? Mr. 
Willmer replied that books were charged up to the borrower by a card- 
charging system; that the hours worked were from 8.45 a.m. to 6 p.m.; and 
that he had just engaged a boy of 16} at 18s. 6d. per week. 

Miss Gilbert (Fulham) wished to know what qualifications were asked 
for when an advertisement for an assistant was issued. 

Mr. Bullen (Poplar) said that he had two grievances against the second- 
hand catalogues issued by circulating libraries. One was that they were 
nearly always swamped with ‘ remainders ’’ which had passed through 
his hands before; the other was the partial attempts at classification. Mr. 
Willmer said that with regard to the ‘* remainders,’’ it must be remembered 
that not only libraries but private individuals purchase books. 

Another speaker said with reference to Mr. Fletcher’s paper that in 
printing the paper it would be useful if the main points of this and similar 
libraries could be specified for the benefit of public libraries, because there 
were occasions when the public library did not provide what was required. 
There was also the wider question of the relationship of this library to 
similar libraries such as Sion College. 

Before proposing a vote of thanks to the readers of the papers, Mr. 
Barwick said that the original plans of the Church House provided splendid 
library accommodation, and that quantities of books were now being held 
over for want of space. Messrs. Fletcher and Willmer replied briefly to the 
vote of thanks, after which Mr. Barwick moved a vote of thanks to the 
authorities of the Church House for permission to meet there. The vote 
was seconded by Mr. Jones, of Dr. Williams’ Library. 

Mr. Rees proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Barwick for occupying the 
chair, and the meeting terminated. 





WEST OF SCOTLAND ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 


The January meeting was held in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
Dr. Henry Dyer presided, and Mr. W. Jno. Phillips read a paper on ‘* The 
Literature of Efficiency.” Dr. Dyer emphasized the importance of our 
libraries under present day conditions; they had come to be recognized as 
auxiliaries to our day and evening schools and supplementary to our 
technical ‘classes. Assisting as they did in spreading a knowledge of books 
among the young, there was no doubt that their influence remained when 
the scholar got older and more mature, and impelled him to make use of 
the other departments of the library. He understood Mr. Phillips intended 
to deal with the subject more from the bibliographical side. As an 
engineer he had studied the subject from the practical standpoint that 
efficiency was the energy expended in ratio to amount of useful work done 
—efficiency was not only necessary but desirable in our educational, muni- 
cipal and industrial life, but also in our national life. We had had its 
importance brought home to us in the question of munitions of war, but it 
was no less a necessity in munitions of peace. Mr. Phillips pointed out 
that practically the first book on the subject of works organization was 
published so long ago as 1832, and this by a Britisher, Charles Babbage, 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in Cambridge. There was hardly a 
sound principle, since elaborated and adopted by the many modern American 
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writers, on efficiency and scientific management which was not found touched 
upon in the chapters of this now comparatively rare work. He briefly 
traced the financial and industrial evolution which had brought about the 
study of efficiency methods among manufacturers, and in engineering work- 
shops during the last fifteen years, outlined the principles of the main three 
schools of thought in the United States and the representative writers of 
each school, and urged upon librarians generally the need, in view of the 
changed conditions in labour and industrial administration which must 
come after the War, of stocking representative works on efficiency and 
works organization on their shelves, cataloguing them in a manner to 
bring them under the notice of readers, end using adequate means of 
publicity to let responsible heads in industrial undertakings know of their 
existence. In answer to Dr. Dyer, Mr. Phillips stated he had prepared 
a full, annotated list of the outstanding books on Works Management 
published in Europe and = America, which had taken two years 
to compile; this, he hoped, would shortly be issued in I 
form. A vote of thanks to Dr. Dyer for his presence and interesting address 
and to the governors of the Technical College for the use of the rooms and 
kind permission to visit their library, closed the meeting. 





The Fifth Meeting of the Session was held at Stirling's Library, 
Glasgow, on Wednesday, 16th February, Mr. John McDonald, Superiniencent 
of District Libraries, Glasgow, presiding over a good attendance of mem- 
bers. Miss M. Cochrane, Hon. Treasurer of the Branch, read an inter- 
esting paper, entitled ‘* A Study in Stevenson,”’ and the ensuing discussion 
was contributed to by the Chairman, Messrs. Norrie, and Roberts¢ 


YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 

The 9th Annual Meeting of the Yorkshire Branch of the L.A.A. was 
held in Leeds Central Public Library on Wedaesday, January 9h, 1916. 
Among those present was Corporal R. W. Parsons, the Secretary of the 
Branch, who had received special leave in order to attend. ‘lhe President, 
Mr. G. W. Strother, was unexpectedly called away on special police duty, 
and in his absence Mr. R. Ineson, Vice-President, oecupied the chair. The 
Annual Report was presented by the Acting Secretary, Mr. J. C. Handby, 
and showed the Branch to be in a satisfactory condition considering the 
present state of affairs. The Treasurer, Mr. Proctor, presented the financial 
statement, which was also satisfactory. 

The whole of the officers and members of the Committee were re- 
elected for another year of service, but as there are possibilities of many of 
them being called up for active service, power was given to co-opt a certain 
number of ladies to ensure the proper working of the affairs of the Branch. 

While it was considered inadvisable to arrange a full programme for 
the coming year, arrangements were made to hold a meeting in Bradford 
during March, and it was also decided to pay a visit to the Bronté country 
in June. 

The President should have delivered an address, but his unavoidable 
absence left a gap which was neatly filled by the Vice-President, who 
pointed out the necessity for those left at home to help forward the 
work of the Branch, not only by continuing as members themselves but 
also by inducing other assistants to join. 

After the meeting a pleasant surprise awaited the visitors, for the mem- 
bers of the Leeds staff had provided a dainty supper which was fully appre- 
ciated and for which they were duly thanked. 
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YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


Your Committee in submitting the Annual Report regret that they 
have not been able to carry out the full programme as arranged at the 
beginning of the year. A brave attempt has been made to carry-on, but 
the unseitling effects of the War have made themselves felt, and it has been 
necessary to abandon the meetings announced for both Harrogate and 
Halifax. However, it was possible to fulfil the greater part of the pro- 
gramme. In March a successful meeting was held in Bradford. Again on 
Good Friday a very small but very select party waived the clause ‘* weather 
permitiing ’’ and attempted to carry out the arrangements for that day, 
while in June, thanks to Mr. Crossley and the Keighley Library Commit- 
tee, a most delightful half-day was spent at Ghyll Grange, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rumbalds Moor. 

A disturbing feature to be recorded this year is the number of resigna- 
tions from the library service throughout the country. No less than 10 
per cent. of our own members have resigned their positions to take up other 
occupations. The greater number of these are lady assistants, and it is a 
matter for serious consideration when low salaries and late hours are driving 
such a large percentage of library assistants out of the service; a percentage 
which will have a tendency to increase now that there are so many new 
channels of employment, offering better terms of service, opening to ladies. 

We have a total membership of 82, and considering the number of 
withdrawals from the service this should be considered satisfactory. No 
less than 18 members of our branch are serving His Majesty either in the 
Army or Navy. Of these quite a large proportion rank among the non- 
commissioned officers, while one has already received a commission. Prac- 
tically the whole of our male members of military age have attested under 
the Derby scheme, so the coming year will probab!y sce a considerable 
depletion of our ranks. 

Anticipating a serious reduction in membership from the above and other 
causes, your Committee made an attempt to have the fees and activities of 
the association reduced during the period of the War, as will be seen by 
the following resolution which was sent to Headquarters :—‘* At a meeting 
of the Committee of the Yorkshire Branch of the L.A.A., held at Leeds on 
Monday, October 18th, it was resolved that : 


The Council of the Library Assistants’ Association be recommended to 
reduce, at the earliest opportunity, the number of publications of The 
Library Assistant to four per annum, and at the same time reduce the 
amount of subscription to the Association by 50 per cent. during the 
period of the War.”’ 


However, we were not successful. The parent body pointed out certain 
reasons why it would be bad policy, and the matter was dropped. 

The financial statement may be regarded as most satisfactory when we 
consider the fact that 18 of our members have been exempted from payment 
of subscription during the period of their enlistment in H.M. Forces. We 
commenced the year with a balance in hand of £3 Os. 6d., and with members’ 
subscriptions the income amounts to £15 4s. Our expenditure has been 
£13 19s. 6d., leaving a balance in hand of £1 4s. 6d. 

Among those who have joined His Majesty’s Forces is Mr. R. Parsons, 
our Secretary, and his place has been filled temporarily until his return. 
The following members of the Committee are also serving :—Messrs. 
Gilgrass, Haigh, Haxby, Pollitt, and Strachan. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is the bald outline of the work of the most 
barren year in the history of the Branch, but it will require loyalty and 
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earnest endeavour if there is to be an improvement during the coming year. 
There is every prospect that the War will take away the young manhood 
of the Branch, and only the old men and maidens will remain to carry on 
the work in their absence. In the circumstances, it is a fitting time for the 
ladies to take the reins and endeavour to make the coming year one of the 
most successful in our history. 

J. C. Hanpsy, Acting Secretary. 


OUR LIBRARY. 


Bateson, WittiAmM. (Editor).  Pitman’s Municipal Office 
Organization and Management: a Comprehensive Manual 
of Information and Direction on Matters Connected with 
the Work of Officials of Municipalities. 483 pp. Qin. 
x 7tin. 1915. Pitman. 25/- net. 





This volume, edited by the Borough Treasurer for Blackpool, sup 
a long-felt want, and many students of municipal organization will be g 
ful for its appearance. ‘Three sections on organization in general, stat! 
and office equipment, are followed by twenty-two sections each descriptive 
of the administration of a particular department. A special feature is the 
reproduction of numerous departmental forms. Section XVI., on ‘* Pub 
Libraries,””’ by Walter Powell, Chief Librarian, Birmingham Put 
Libraries, is naturally the section which has most interest for us. Out of 





ments, branch libraries, issue methods, classification, the catalogue, rules, 
and regulations, children’s libraries, lectures, administration, and the 
training of librarians, while the remaining twelve pages are devoted to the 
reproduction of eight forms. The forms, we are inclined to think, might 
well have occupied one-third of the space they actually occupy, and so have 
allowed more space for text. Where space is of so much consequence surely 
it would have served all purposes merely to illustrate the ruling of a form 
without devoting a whole page to it, and, in consequence, to so much blank 
paper. The forms for book records are interesting and challenge com- 
parison with certain card registers now in use. Mr. Powell’s brief con- 
tribution should prove useful as a summary for students of the Library 








Association Examinations. We trust that Mr. Bateson’s work will in 
a deserved place on the shelves of every public library in the country. J.W. 
RUSSELL, Victor. The Student’s System. 7lin. x 5in. 


113 pp. Jl. 1915. Dent. 1/6 net. 
“* An adaptation of the loose-leaf and card index systems to the needs of 
university and private students, lecturers and preachers, journalists, and 
public speakers, professional and business men.’’—Sub-title. Although not 
a professional work within the strict sense of the word, this little bool: is 
of such a nature as to appeal at once to every modern librarian and library 
assistant. 
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Part 1 (pp. 1-70) is devoted chiefly ‘* to the needs of university and 
private students; the second to those of lecturers, preachers, and gener- 
ally to professional and business men. The first part embraces a descrip- 
tion of the student’s loose-leaf system, an explanation of the use of the 
loose-leaf book and folder, and gives, in addition, a description of a card- 
vocabulary method, of value in the task of learning languages. ‘The second 
part consists of a newspaper-cutting and a card-index system, both of which 
are based upon a general outline scheme, according to which it is intended 
that material should be sorted and arranged.’’—-Pref. ‘This outline classi- 
fication scheme is ingenious in its arrangement, but viewed from the stand- 
point of the expert classifier lacks co-ordination or confor 
the generally accepted canons of classification. The 
rightly felt that simply to explain his system would be of compar 
little value unless the necessary materials could be easily obtained. 
rangements have therefore been made for the supply of all requisites 
and whilst provision is made for all, the needs of the student wit! 
limited income have always been kept in mind.’”? The 
the various books, files, cabinets, ete., are given in an ay 
o the volume. If any excuse is needed for the addition of thi 

ok to the shelves of every public library in these days of ec 
can surely be found in the self-same reason that prompted the 















publish it, viz., ‘* that anything that promotes efficiency in w 
economises time and energy, should be given to the nation now, b 


present need, and in view of the sterner demands for efficiency 
realm in the days which lie ahead.’’ 





CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS. 

*GILBERT, Miss M., Sub-Librarian, Fulham Public Librari 
accepted the position of Chief Librarian, Newark, in response to the 
tion of the Library Committee. Miss Gilbert was second on the 
selected candidates when Mr. Dallimore was appointed in 1912. 

Jerrrerson, Miss F. M., Sub-Librarian, Bromley (Kent) Public Library, 
has been appointed Assistant, Historical Medical Museum, Wigm ; 
W. 











*Member L.A.A. 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to announce the death in December, at the age of 49, of Mr. 
Charles F. Newcombe, Librarian of the North Camberwell Library. In its 
early days especially, Mr. Newcombe was a good friend of our Association, 
although not at that time eligible for membership. He read several papers 
before us, chief of which was that on ‘* The value of a knowledge of Eng- 
lish literature to library assistants.’? A keen lover of English literature, 





a writer of verse of no mean standard, Mr. Newcombe was a type of 
librarian which we seldom meet, and which, when found, we can ill afford 


to lose. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
Associate : Joun Hounsome (Canning Town). 
North-Western Branci: Associates: Jimes J. Hawerth and Riciagp A. 
Shaw (both of Burnley). 
South Coast Branch: Associates: Misses Orive Kingz Lirian M. 
Williams; Cuas. P. Beck; Gro. R. Humphrey (all of Hove). 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 


We commend to the serious study of all library assistants 
the following report which the examiners have submitted to the 
L.A. Council :— 


‘** For the preliminary test held on 19th January, 95 candidates entered. 
Ninety presented themselves and sat at 14 centres, including London. We 
have examined the papers, and out of 90 we find that 30 have passed. We 
required for a pass not less than 50 per cent. of the possible marks, and 
we insisted that two sums should be done correctly out of five that were 
set. We think it should be placed on record that a very large number 
of the candidates were unable to answer the arithmetical questions pro- 
perly, and that a number who did fairly well in general knowledge and in 
composition came to grief entirely in arithmetic. On the other hand, a 
number of candidates who passed the arithmetical tests well were far from 
good in the other tests, and a considerable proportion failed. Special 
attention should be called to the failings of many candidates in grammar, 
arithmetic, general intelligence, and even common sense; for example, a 
candidate worked out the average issues per day from a certain total almost 
correctly, but calculated that the average for the month was less than this, 
and for the year less still. The examiners think it will be helpful 
for candidates to be informed of the points mentioned above. It is 
obvious that assistants who cannot do simple arithmetical problems, 
especially simple questions of average issues, etc., will not be of much use 
in dealing with elementary library accounts or statistics. The questions 
set were the sort of questions that might be asked of any intelligent assist- 
ant, and those unable to answer a fair proportion would obviously show 
humiliating deficiencies in general knowledge and elementary education. 
It is to be hoped that the 60 candidates who failed to pass will make 
strenuous efforts to improve themselves in general knowledge and in the 
art of answering questions intelligently, tersely, and clearly. The defects 
of candidates in spelling, grammar, and punctuation were very serious. 
These points cannot be insisted upon too emphatically; after all, assistants 
in libraries have every opportunity to improve themselves in these respects.’’ 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 


The next Professional Examination will be held on May 8-13th, 1916, at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., and at other Centres in the Provinces and 
Abroad. May 8th, Classification; 9th, Cataloguing; 10th, Library Organisa- 
tion; 11th, Library Routine; 12th, Literary History; 13th, Bibliography. 
Fee, 5s. for each section. Last day of entry, April 9th. Copies of the 
Syllabus, together with all particulars, can be obtained on application to 
ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit., Hon. Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, S.W. 











